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NOTES ON A 00MPAEIS0N OF THE TEXTS OF 
PSALM XVIII. AND 2 SAMUEL XXII. 

By William Henry Bennett, 

Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge, England. 



The object of these notes is to arrange and examine some of the phenomena 
of variation between the parallel texts 2 Sam. xxn. and Ps. xvm., to point out 
the questions suggested by such an attempt, the data that exist for the solution 
of these questions and the direction in which, as suggested by the imperfect 
study I have been able to give, the solution of some of these questions seems to 
lie. I have added two or three notes 1 not specially connected with the usual 
controversies on the texts, but raising points of interest on which the comparison 
of these texts, or the way in which it has been discussed, seems to throw some 
light. 

I. A CLASSIFICATION OF THE VARIATIONS. 

Probable character as compared with variations of New Testament MSS. — 
The tendency of modern commentators is to attribute the differences between 
these two texts rather to the conscious or unconscious mistakes of scribes than to 
any critical or literary revision. It may be useful to examine these differences 
with a view to ascertaining how far they are such as might naturally arise in the 
process of copying. One may expect to find assistance for such a task in the 
phenomena, laws and results of the textual criticism of the Greek Testament. 2 
For these the abundance of MSS., versions and quotations, affords rich material, 
and labor has been long and freely spent upon it. Moreover, we should expect to 
find that the phenomena of the differentiation of MSS. through the process of 
copying would be largely the same in all ages and languages ; and it should be pos- 
sible to allow roughly for the varying frequency of copying, the clearness of char- 
acters, accuracy and carefulness of scribes. 



1 Each note Is Indicated by an asterisk at its beginning. 

2 Cf . Note HI. Appendix to Second Book of Samuel edited by A. F. Kirkpatrick, M. A. 
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We may, therefore, begin by attempting to arrange the differences under one 
of the fuller systems of divisions of possible errors in New Testament criticism 
and perhaps that of Hammond 1 will be the most useful, namely, 

A. Unconscious errors : (1) sight; (2) hearing; (3) memory. 

B. Conscious errors as : (1) incorporation of glosses; (2) corrections of harsh 
and unusual expressions; (3) corrections due to a desire to harmonize parallel ac- 
counts ; (4) insertions due to the influence of current liturgical forms ; (5) altera- 
tions for dogmatical reasons. 

Then it may be necessary or possible to add one or two supplementary divis- 
ions due to the special characteristics of the Hebrew character and language. 

It will often be possible to account for the same difference in various ways, 
and so to place it under different heads. The more largely this is the case, the 
greater is the probability that the differences are to be wholly or chiefly accounted 
for as the errors of scribes. 

A. Unconscious Errors. 1. Errors of Sight, a. Cases of confusion of similar 
letters. "] and "\ : v. 11 , Sam. $y), Ps. W) ; v. 43, Sam. Dp"IN, Ps. DpHN, 
cf. A. 1. d. ) and * : v. 23, Sam. *V)DN> Ps. TDK- 1 and Q : v. 15, Sam. Q»yn, 
Ps. VVfl- So Thenius in loco, " Ps. VVH through the defacing of half the Q," cf . 
B. 2. 6. 

5 and *1 : v. 12, Sam. m&ft, Ps. HD^Il- 2 and Q : v. 28, Sam. yy>^), 

Ps. D'J'VV Ewald on Ps.: "The reading of Sam probably arose merely 

from the false reading of Qiyy as *V^." 

7 and *V v. 33, Sam. -tfV), Ps. JfyV Also HI and Q< : v. 28, Sam. D'Q*V 
Ps- PhET\- Thenius in loco : " The fi of filD"! was closed by the line (Schrift- 
linie) beneath, and the 1 shortened." 

To these may be added another case indicated by the Septuagint as a differ- 
ence between its text in Psalms and that of the Hebrew, Ps. xviii. 35. |"j and 
f| : Heb. fifing LXX. nfiflJ (^H- So Hitzig in loco. Cf. A. 1. c. 

b. Transposition of Letters. J and "1 : v. 46, Sam. TUfT"), Ps. Ijnil'V 

c. Omission or insertion of a letter or letters, owing to proximity to the same 
or a similar letter or set of letters ; also omission or insertion of *) or ♦. (These 
last, from their small size in the square character, might easily be overlooked, 
and so omitted ; and possibly an accidental insertion of them might pass unno- 
ticed and fail to be corrected for the same reason.) 

* The variation in the readings in v. 16, Sam. Q* *p£jK> Ps. 0»Q 'p'fitf , 
may very probably have arisen from a confusion caused by the repetition of Q"> ; 
possibly the first step was to divide the words Q> | Q'p'flN, and then to correct 
the grammar into Q» *p*fiN- It is possible also that in v. 24 the variations Sam. 
D'On WIN"!' Ps- D'DJl 'HKI mav he due either to an omission of Jf through 



i Hammond's Textual Criticism, etc., p. 16. 
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its similarity to J"|, or to an accidental repetition of J"| and its subsequent mis- 
reading as ,*7 ; but cf . B. 2. 6. 

Again, in v. 25, we have Sam. HMi P s - *T 1^3 where the combination 
'T*1 probably led to the assimilation of "] to 1 and then to the omission of the 
second ♦*!. It is, however, just possible that the variation arose from **1]3D by 
the accidental repetition of *"l and the misreading of the second ") as "7. 

In v. 27, it is possible that the reading of Sam. "l^ilD arose from the acci- 
dental omission of the second of the two *ys of T"OJ"y"l> or that the reading of 
Ps. "l*Orin arose from the accidental repetition of the "1 ; but cf . B. 2. 6. 

So in v. 28 the similarity of jf and J~| may have given rise, by omission or 
repetition, to the variations Sam. flNi ^ s - HflX- 

So again v. 35, Sam. f"inj> ?s. nrH"lJ> where the concurrence of two or three 
similar letters would increase the chance of a mistake ; cf . A. 1. a. 

In v. 44, the variation Sam. ♦JIOBTl) ?s- MOHJTl niay have arisen through 
the slight similarity of *) to Qi cf. A. 1. a., Ewald on v. 28. 

Under this head we may possibly include, as caused by the character of the 
letters ♦ and "), a. Some of the inconsistencies in the carrying out of the system 
of Scriptio Befectiva in Sam. and Scriptio Plena in Ps. (3. The variations some- 
times between the two texts, sometimes between the Q*ri and K'thibh of Samuel, 
between the affixes ") and V- 7- The insertion or omission of ") in *1J"0^> *iniJJ7> 
1JW*! IJflCN e tc; but cf. C. 2. 6. The insertion or omission of the conjunction 
*), especially *! conversive (or consecutive) before the * of the third person. 

d. Omission by Homoeoteleuton. Thenius seems to consider that the loss of 
the clause in v. 3, ♦J^'jl DOfTO *#!2flD *DWP ! li maybe due to the confusion 
caused by the string of first person affixes. Cf . B. 4. It is possible also that in 
v. 43 Dj/p*1X should stand in the text, and has been omitted in Ps. because of its 
ending with Q, as does the previous and similar DpTX or DpHN ; but cf . A. 1. a. 
Also in v. 36 of Sam. the omission of ^iyOH "LWI- 

e. Variations owing either to the accidental repetition of a word and subse- 
quent differentiation of the two words thus obtained ; or to the accidental omis- 
sion of one of two consecutive similar words. In v. 12 TlDD may be omitted in 
Sam., owing to its slight similarity to the two following words JlIDD ITO'^D- 
In v. 39, the presence of D^DJO m Sam. after Dil^D or its omission in the Psalm 
may be due to one of these causes. So too may be explained in v. 43 the insertion 
or omission of D#D")N (Sam.) after DpHN or DplN ; but cf. A. 1. d. 

A. 2. Errors of Hearing. V. 42, the variation between ^frf (Sam.) and *7J^ 
(Ps.) may be due to this cause ; but cf. B. 2. b. 

A. 3. Errors of Memory. Errors classed under this head may be supposed to 
arise thus : the scribe grasps the sense of a clause, but attending more closely to 
the sense than to the exact words, substitutes for some word or words a synon- 
ymous equivalent; also small particles will be omitted or inserted where the 
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omission or insertion only slightly affects the sense ; cf . Hammond, p. 19. It is 
difficult to draw the line between errors arising thus and errors arising from the 
■conscious substitution of usual words and forms for unusual. The same tendency 
which would lead to this conscious substitution might also lead to unconscious 
substitution. Thus, though differences of grammatical form, etc., are reserved 
for a later group, it is possible that many of them are unconscious errors of 
memory. 

a. Interchange of Synonyms. V. 1, Sam. fpQ, Ps. "|*Q, the reading of Sam. 
being probably assimilated to the preceding tpQ. V. 3, Sam. *rf?Ki Ps. "i^tf. 
V. 29, Sam. niiTV Ps. ♦rfrtf. V. 32, Sam. <?$, Ps. Hl^N- V. 47, Sam. inserts 
Tltf before 1$$?*. 

There is no systematic variation of the names of God between the two texts, 
and the few differences that do occur seem to fall fairly under this head. In v. 29 
the presence of nitTl m the text of Sam. may be due to the neighboring HliT- 
The *T)¥ of v. 47 may be a reminiscence of previous lljf's. V. 7, Sam. {OpKt 
Ps. yiJJ'K) the reading of Sam. being probably, as elsewhere, assimilated to a 
previous word. V. 32, Sam. ♦"l^ t ?3!D> Ps. VVtITi another instance of similar 
assimilation. V. 48, Sam. -jHlDli Ps - "OTV V. 49, Sam. W¥1ID> Ps. 'D^SD- 

6. Omission or insertion of particles. The reading >3 of v. 5 in Sam., and the 
numerous variations between the two texts and the versions as to presence or 
absence of ") is doubtless due in part to this cause. Cf. C. 1. 

B. Conscious Errors. 1. The incorporation of marginal glosses into the text. 
The variation in v. 7 may be accounted for by supposing that we have the correct 
text in the reading VJfJQ TlJ^Wl °f Samuel ; that this seemed obscure to some 
reader, who, by way of explanation of VJ?N2> wrote JODH VJS 1 ? m the margin ; 
and that a later scribe incorporated this in the text. The word "VXfi, in v. 29 of 
Ps., may be a marginal gloss inserted in the text ; but cf . B. 4. In v. 43, D^p*1K 
may have been originally a marginal explanation of DpnN- 

2. Correction of harsh or unusual expressions, a. Scriptio Plena and Defect- 
ive.. The change, which has taken place in the orthography of biblical Hebrew, 
in the partial substitution of the Scriptio Plena for the Scriptio Defectiva, is per- 
haps most clearly illustrated by a comparison of these two texts. It is not so 
much that one has consistently one system, and the other the other, but that they 
give the process of change in two different stages. While, in most instances, the 
text of Samuel has the Scriptio Defectiva, and the text of Ps. xvm. the Scriptio 
Plena, in some cases the relation is reversed, as in the iyO (Sam.), l^p (Ps.) 
of verse 14. This change of orthography may be compared to the process by 
which, in the transmission of the text of the Greek Testament, classical was sub- 
stituted for Alexandrine spelling. 

6. Changes from one grammatical form to another, and similar slight changes. 

v. 3, sam. ♦"? ^flai, ps. ♦efrflov v - 4 ' Sam - ♦aval. Ps - '3'N-fov v. 5, 
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insertion of *^ in text of Samuel. V. 6, Sam. ♦J'OD, Ps. ^"DDD- V. 15, Sam. 

Qtffll, Ps. vjfn- V. 16, Sam. <|£)K fHtfDi Ps- ^fiK "pTUttD. 

V. 19, Sam. f^Q, Ps. J^O 1 ?. V. 20, Sam. ♦jitf JOtf, Ps. ♦JtfXVV 

V. 21, Sam. Tlp-NO, Ps. ♦J3TV3- V. 23, Sam. pUQO TlDM, Ps- 1}Q TDK- 

V. 24, Sam. ft ,TVm Ps. lay »PT«1- V. 25, Sam. mOflBW. Ps- 

TOflBW- V. 27, Sam. "Dm Ps- TOJin; Sam. «?Snn. Ps- *?nfifin- 
V. 37, Sam. ♦JTinfl. Ps - ♦nPlTI- V. 40, Sam. ♦JVfll. Ps - »rW<ni; Sam.. 

umn, ps- 'nun- v. «, s am . nnn, ps- nnru- v. 42, sam. ^.ps. ^ 

V. 44, Sam. iQp, Ps. Qp. V. 45, Sam. ItJTOfV. Ps- 1BTD*- V. 46, Sam. 

onruooo, ps- Dirnruooo- v. 48, s am . »jnnn, ps- ♦nnn- v. 49, s am . 

♦OpOl. Ps- ♦Op-p; Sam. D'DOn, Ps- DDI7- V- 50, "ON, Ps. mO?K- 

3. Corrections due to a desire to harmonize parallel accounts, a. In the New 
Testament this influence seriously affects the text of the Gospels, parts of the 
Acts, Ephesians and Colossians. Here this influence might be expected to work 
towards the harmonizing of differences between the two texts ; but in such cases 
the two texts are rendered identical, and there is no evidence of change, unless- 
we can have recourse to independent witnesses. Witnesses, more or less inde- 
pendent, we have in the LXX. and other versions, and in the Q*ri. The versions,, 
however, are most of them wholly or largely influenced by the LXX. The LXX.. 
seldom differs from the two Hebrew texts when they are agreed ; and the differ- 
ences which do occur seem more likely to have arisen from mistake, or failure to- 
understand the text, than from variations in the text ; cf . v. 48. The Q'ri of 
Samuel indicates in two instances a preference for a reading which would intro- 
duce a variation between the texts ; and this preference may be due to a belief 
that the text of Samuel had, in these instances, been adapted to that of Ps. xviii. 
But it is difficult to feel confident as to the nature of the grounds upon which the 
readings of the Q'ri are based. The instances are, v. 8, JJ^JUTl f° r £J^JU"fl > 
v. 15, QH'I for DOiTI; possibly also in v. 51, in the substitution of ^TLlO for 
^*"7J|Q, though the reading ^"|j)0 of Ps. might suit either. 

p. There are also readings which may be due to desire to harmonize the text 
of the Psalm with that of passages elsewhere which are similar to parts of it. 
The reading »^{J>» -)•)¥ in Sam. (v. 47) may be due to the TUW *Wl °f 
Ps. lxxxix. 27. The ft of ft 'tftflOl in Sam. (v. 2) might be due tc- 
Ps. cxliv. 2. 

y. Again, the tendency to assimilate the phraseology of different parts of the 
Psalm may be placed under this head. The influence of this tendency on Sam. 
(vs. 1, 7, 32) has already been noticed. 

* In Ps. xviii. 43, the reading HI") 'Jfl *7ty m &y he an imperfect reminiscence 
of the ft)"! *|JJD *7J/ of v. 11 ; and the 'tO^fiO, of Ps. xviii. 49, is probably due 
to the previous ^^SD- I* m ay, however, be questioned whether such errors are 
not more likely to be unconscious than conscious. 
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4. Liturgical Alterations. It is suggested by Lengerke that the clause 
*10mNi e t c -i ma y have been prefixed to the Psalm by some one who adapted it 
for use in public worship. On the other hand, Delitzsch suggests that, the rhythm 
of the text in Samuel having been disturbed by the loss of this clause, the words 
'DIJQj e tc-, were inserted to restore the rhythm. 

* 5. Dogmatic Alterations. The only reading that suggests any doctrinal 
motive is the insertion of "y^fi in v. 29 of Ps. xviii. Commentators mostly 
defend the reading of Ps. xviii., and Delitzsch points o\it that, though God is 
spoken of as "TJNi ne i s n °t spoken of as "1J ; but this very fact renders it ex- 
tremely probable that, if God had been, as in Samuel, spoken of as *yj, the text 
would have been modified; and the practice of the LXX. and the traditional 
Tikkun Sopherim in the case of expressions considered derogatory to the divine 
majesty would be some ground for supposing that a similar motive might have 
led to the insertion of T^JI here. 

C. Other classes than those of Hammond. 1. Errors arising from mechanical 
injury to the text from which the copy is taken. MSS. of the Greek Testament 
are often found to be variously injured; portions are missing at the beginning 
and end of pages ; the edges have been injured, and the beginning and end of 
lines lost ; letters are obliterated or indistinct. Any one copying from such MSS. 
might well be led into errors of omission or else of conjectural emendation or 
misreading of half effaced letters. Lengerke (p. 11), following Ewald, is inclined 
to maintain that such errors are numerous among the variations of these two 
texts. This view not only affords an easy way of accounting for the various 
omissions, but especially meets the ease of such variations as the following : — 

v. 13, Sam. <njD. Ps 1 TO TO? V3tf i v. 15, Sam. p-Q, Ps. tfjTO! 

Q"1; v. 33, Sam. *fl,l?/D> P s - ^ntNOfl) where, in each case, the text of Sam- 
uel looks like a mechanical fragment of the other text, so much injured as to 
need some serious cause to account for the injury. Some of the cases of 
confusion of similar letters, and some of the omissions of the ), might be due 
to this cause. 

2. Errors arising from confusion between cases where the presence or absence 
of ♦ or 1 was a question of Scriptio, and cases where the * or ^ was a root-letter. 
Prom the nature of the case, such a class of errors is peculiar to the criticism of 
the Old Testament text. If, at any stage, any systematic revision of the text 
took place with a view to completing the system of the Scriptio Plena, amid the 
somewhat wholesale insertion of ys and »'s, one or two might be inserted where 
they were not wanted. If, on the other hand, it may be supposed that scribes 
were inclined at times to economize time,, space and labor, they might, in some 
cases, revert to the Scriptio Defective/,, and sometimes might omit, as quiescent, a 1 
or ' really a root-letter. To one of these causes might be attributed the following 
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variations :— v. 26 (Sam.) T)3j, (Ps. xviii.) "Q} ; v. 36 (Sam.) ^/"ti^l, (Ps- xvni.) 
IfflJ^; v. 42 (Sam.) lyg*, (Ps. xviii.) yflB*; v. 45 (Sam.) JTIOB^?. (P s - 
xvm.) yDtP 1 "- 

We have yet to notice a few variations that could scarcely be quoted as 
simple cases of any of these groups. 

V. 8 (Sam.) D'DtJM JTIIDIO, (Ps.) DHil HD1Q:— Various ideas of fitness, 
etc., might give rise to such a variation. If QHi7 * s original, Q'OJJM might be 
substituted as an antithesis to the preceding flN,*!- If D'QLJM De original, 
0>~l!"l might be suggested through the connection of the idea of f y\ with D**l)1- 
In verse 13, the presence of JJ>J$ **?nJ*l H*J at the end might serve to account 
for either the insertion or omission of the same clause at the end of verse 14. 
Sam. (v. 38) QTQJW1, Ps - DJ't^NV— This may be either a sort of error of con- 
fusion of words of similar sense, limited by an attempt to preserve similarity of 
form and sound ; or it may be the result of partial obliteration of letters in the 
original text. Sam. (v. 39) p01p» X^li (Ps.) Dip Y?D» N"?V— Tn e reading of the 
Psalm looks somewhat like an explanation or amplification of Samuel. Lengerke, 
however, emphatically approves of the reading of the Psalm ; in this case the text 
of Samuel may be due to mutilation of the original text. Thenius, however, 
maintains that the Q^Xi rea( * by Samuel in the previous verse, belongs to the 
original text, and suggests that "fry is somehow due to a misplacing and mis- 
writing of this word. The alteration of the position of ♦•? \J/Q£» IfX pftW'? in 
v. 45, and of D*1J|"J in v. 50, may be an error of sight or memory. The reading 
of the Psalm ^"jn f° r '"DCD is probably an assimilation to the following 
^"21 i it is scarcely a case of substitution of synonyms, and may be an error of 
sight or memory. 

II. EXTENT OF THE VABIATIONS. 

As our object in noticing the extent of the variations is to compare it with 
the extent of the variations between other texts, we may omit mere variations 
of Scriptio as being of a special character. We may also omit variations of point- 
ing, for a similar reason. 

With these limitations, we find that, out of about 500 words in the text, 
about 130 (counting all omissions) are affected by the variations ; that is to say, 
about one in four. Such variation is much more extensive than between two 
MSS. or two texts of a passage of the Greek Testament. For instance, in Matt. 
ii., out of about 440 words, about thirty are affected by the various readings of 
Lachmann, Tischendorf and Tregelles ; that is to say, about one out of fourteen. 
Again, 1 Chron. xvi. 8-22, and Ps. cv. 1-15, give two texts of a part of a Psalm ; 
and here the variations only affect eight words out of one hundred, or about one out 
of thirteen. In other cases of parallel texts, in different parts of the Old Testa- 
ment, the variations are more numerous, but seldom so numerous as in this case. 
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iii. distribution of readings containing difficult or unusual 

expressions. 

1. In the text of Samuel .-—Verse 12, JTltJTT; v. 25, HDD - , v. 26, TfoJ 

o»on; v. 27, -onn, *?flnn; v. 28, ^wn d»oi ty jtjtm v - 29 - rrnw 
mm nu ; v. 33, ^n myo, inn ; v. 36, yoyi ; v. 40, ♦nrro ; v. «, nnn ; 
v. 46, rurn- 

2. In the text of Ps. xvm. :— v. 6, ^"D2D 5 v. 11, KT1 5 v. 15, Q-| D'plll i 
v. 23, »JO. 

It is difficult to determine what is sufficiently unusual to put in such a list. 
The above are, however, such as may be considered either, (1) sufficiently unusual 
to lead a scribe to correct them ; or (2) sufficiently unusual to give rise to a suspi- 
cion of carelessness in transcription. 

IV. THE TEXT OF THE LXX. 

1. The LXX. versions of Samuel and Psalms are both agreed in supporting 
the text of Ps. xvm., against the text of Samuel, in the following instances:— 
In v. 7, the versions of the LXX., instead of repeating the same word for " cry," 
as in Samuel (JOpN N*1pN)> have two different words, as in Ps. xvm. (JOpX 
i^ltJ'K)- The second word in Samuel is /So^aofmi, and in Ps. ene/cpa^a. This varia- 
tion seems to show that, in each case, the LXX. is based on a Hebrew text; and 
that it is not a case in which one of the two versions of the LXX. has been adapt- 
ed to the other. In v. 12, the LXX. of Sam. inserts tmoKpixfiv airov with the text 
of Ps. xvm. In v. 16, the LXX. of Sam. inserts Kal with Ps. In v. 25, the LXX. 
Of Sam. has Kara ttjv KadapifrrriTa tov *£jpui> fiov with the ♦*!* "DD °* I* s - XVIII. In 
v. 39, the LXX. of Sam. has nothing to represent D^DfcO* though A adds ml 
reUaa avrovg. In v. 43, the LXX. of Sam. has nothing to represent O^pIN- 

2. Both versions agree in supporting the text of Samuel in the following 
cases : In v. 14, the LXX. of Psalms has nothing to represent t^tf ^flJl T"D- 
In v. 36, the LXX. of Psalms renders *]JT)J^ as naiStla and this rendering seems 
rather to refer it to ,*"JJ# toan |YlJ#. 

3. In v. 15, the reading of the LXX. of Sam. ml rjCTpa^tv aarpan^v with the ex- 
pression r3"V) ni*13 in Ps. cxliv. 6 and the readings D"1*J in Sam. and y) D'p*13 

I TT I I TT .T )• T : 

in Ps. xvm. suggest an original reading p~\% D*p"D (so Thenius). It is, how- 
ever, possible that the LXX. of Samuel is simply a double rendering of p"Q. 

Thus the LXX. inclines to the text of Ps. xvm., but various facts tend to 
minimize the authority on the LXX. in a case like this. We are ignorant of the 
circumstances under which the translation was made ; but we know that later on 
the text was, so to speak, re-assimilated to the Hebrew, and disturbed in other 
ways by the Hexapla. Nor does it seem unlikely that, in such a case as this, par- 
allel accounts in the LXX. as in the Greek Testament have been harmonized in 
the present text. 
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The Vulgate of Sam., while in some instances inserting what the LXX. omits, 
is in others still more closely assimilated to the text of Ps. xvin., and this process 
of assimilation seems carried still further in the Syriac (see Thenius). 

These phenomena of the later translations seem to point to a continuous ten- 
dency to harmonize the text of Sam. to that of Ps. xvm., and suggest that the 
LXX., the Vulgate and the Syriac illustrate different stages of the operation of 
the tendency. 

The translation in Jerome's Hebrew Psalter consists of the Vulgate transla- 
tion of Sam., corrected to the Hebrew text of Ps. xvm., with a few expressions 
borrowed from Jerome's Boman and Gallican revisions of the Old Latin. The 
text is mainly the same as the Hebrew. 

V. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE TWO TEXTS. 

1. Samuel, a. Frequent use of the Scriptio Defective b. Numerous unusual 
expressions, especially grammatical forms, see in. c. Tendency to repeat the 
same words, see B. 3. d. According to Delitzsch, the rhythm is often less com- 
plete than in Ps. xvm. e. There are six Hp' s i while there are none in Ps. xvin. 

2. Psalm xvin. a. Use of the Scriptio Plena, b. According to some com- 
mentators more appropriate poetical language, style and rhythm. 

3. The differences. It has been noticed that while the differences are similar 
in character to those between MSS. of the Greek New Testament, they are much 
more numerous than is the case with the differences between such MSS. The 
bulk of the differences merely affect the grammatical form and the style of the 
composition. The meaning can scarcely be said to be seriously affected in any 
case, so that, as far as meaning is concerned, the general effect is the same in both 
cases. But the version in Samuel seems to impress many commentators as rougher 
and more prosaic than that in Psalms. 

VI. EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE TEXT. 

Before attempting to deduce any results from the previous arrangement and 
discussion of the text and its details, it may be well to set down what is known 
of the history of these texts. We may fairly assume that, before the Psalm was 
incorporated in the Psalter and the Book of Samuel, it was written out in a sepa- 
rate form. Later on the Book of Samuel was included in the volume called 
D'KOJ and the Psalter in that called 0*3VDi an( * later still these volumes to- 
gether with the flTin were included in one book. It is also generally supposed 
that the volume Q'i<*3J was collected earlier than that of D'31J"D- We als0 know 
that at first Hebrew MSS. were written in the ancient irregular Hebrew character 
and that, probably during the period following the return from the captivity, this 
ancient character was superseded by the more regular square Chaldee character. 

During the second and third centuries B. C. the Hebrew Scriptures were 
translated into Greek at Alexandria, probably by Alexandrian Jews, different 
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parts being translated at different times and by different translators, so that the 
translations of this Psalm are or were originally independent. Then early in the 
Christian era Latin and Syriac translations were made, the Latin directly from 
the LXX., the Syriac largely influenced by it. In the fourth century A. D., 
Jerome revised the Latin translation from the Hebrew. 

There were also other Greek translations in the second century A. D., but 
these were mostly wanting in these sections, or do not present any important 
variations. 

Also, it is probable that for a long time there were current in the synagogues 
oral Chaldee translations or Targums, but the written Targums are too late to be 
of much use. 

Finally, we know that early in the Christian era a school of Jewish teachers, 
commonly called the Massorites, devoted themselves to the study, arrangement 
and pointing of the text, and to them we owe it in its present form. 

VII. THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE TEXTS CONSIDERED IN THE LIGHT 
OF THE HISTORY OF THE TEXT. 

"We will now try to combine our two sets of data, namely, the character of the 
differences between the texts and the known history of the texts. 

"We start with the Psalm as originally composed, probably, according to most 
authorities, by David ; or even if not by David, yet in his time and under his 
auspices. Lengerke (p. 50) suggests that it may have been for some time trans- 
mitted orally, and that some of the various readings may have arisen from this 
cause. Such an oral transmission is probable enough in itself and might readily 
be included among the possible alternative causes of errors. But the differences 
between the texts as we now have them are not specially of the kind that arise 
from oral transmission. At any rate, the differences of these texts as compared 
with the synoptic records of the oral tradition of the Gospel are by no means of 
the same character. The proportion of verses left entirely unchanged is much 
larger here. It is true that the parallel passages Matt. vi. 24 and Luke xvi. 13 ; 
Matt. vii. 3-5, 7-11 and Luke vi. 41,42 ; xi. 9-13 are almost identical, and the 
small variations which do occur are similar in character and even fewer than those 
of our sections ; but the fact is most easily accounted for by supposing some doc- 
umentary relation between the sections in Matthew and Luke. Thus we can 
scarcely maintain that the present texts give any clear indications of oral trans- 
mission. 

We come, therefore, to an original copy of the Psalm, and may fairly suppose 
that for a longer or shorter time copies were made of this single Psalm and that 
during this period divergencies would begin to arise. In this stage we have a 
special opening for corruption of the text. A copy of a short work passing from 
hand to hand as a small roll would be exceedingly obnoxious to mechanical injury, 
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whereby the beginning and end of the roll, the edges and even the body of the 
text might be mutilated, or the writing obliterated. The danger of such mechan- 
ical injury would be diminished when the separate Psalm was incorporated into a 
larger volume. Lengerke (pp. 11 and 50) following Ewald assigns this cause for 
some of the alterations, and it has already been shown that many variations may 
be most readily explained in this way. 

Here we may ask, When did the divergence between our two texts begin ? It 
is, of course, possible, as some suppose, that the author wrote the Psalm in two 
forms, and that the Samuel text connects by a series of copies with one form and 
the Psalm text with the other. It is also possible that both texts may be linked 
by connecting copies with some copy made long after David's time. If the copy 
from which the divergence begins is very old, then the agreement of the texts thus 
obtained may be equally late. It seems probable that the divergence began before 
the separate Psalm was incorporated into larger volumes, and certainly before it 
was incorporated in either Samuel or Psalms. 

For this view the following reasons may be assigned : 

1. Editors of collections of Psalms would naturally be those connected with 
the choral services of the temple ; while the writers of annals seem to have be- 
longed to the schools of the prophets. Diverging copies must soon have arisen, 
and editors belonging to different schools would be likely to have different copies. 

2. There are various readings which seem to be best accounted for by refer- 
ring them to the early period of the history of the text when a small copy would 
be specially exposed to mechanical injury. 

3. If the divergence began after incorporation in the books of Psalm and 
Samuel, one text must have been borrowed from the other at a pretty advanced 
stage, and it ought to be possible to trace the dependence of one text on the other. 
But it is now generally agreed that this cannot be done. 

4. It is alleged that 15JV1 e * c - are popular forms. The alteration of a cor- 

. T T * 

rect form into a popular form is more likely to have taken place before incorpora- 
tion into a history than afterwards. 

It should, however, be noticed that the text of the Book of Samuel in general is 
considered to be of the same rough and mutilated character ascribed to the text of 
this Psalm in Samuel. Accepting for the present this view of the character of the 
text, it may be said that if the Book of Samuel was compiled largely from frag- 
ments similar in textual character to this Psalm, the character of the text might 
well be the same throughout the book. 

In order to work out this question thoroughly it would be necessary to ex- 
amine the state of the text in other early historical books ; which again would in-, 
volve the discussion of even wider questions. 

We may also ask at this stage, What was the state of the text when the diver- 
gence began ? 
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But the grounds for an answer are very slight. We might more or less suc- 
cessfully construct the text from which the two diverged, but we could not say 
how far this text accurately represented the original or how far it was corrupt. 

Leaving therefore the period during which the Psalm was copied separately, 
the next step is its incorporation into larger volumes. It is generally maintained 
that the Psalm had formed part of smaller collections before being incorporated 
in 2 Samuel and Psalms. It is difficult to resist the arguments by which many 
critics maintain that the Psalter in its present form was evolved by progressive 
integrations, in small collections of increasing size from the original individual 
Psalms. It is also generally supposed that the Book of Samuel rests on earlier 
documents. 

Hence we have no ground for supposing that the transition from the copy of 
the individual Psalm to the volume of either Psalter or Samuel was immediate, 
but rather that there were intermediate stages of incorporation. 

Now there are two main kinds of incorporation ; smaller books may be copied 
together on to a larger roll, or may be in some way combined, merely for con- 
venience and safety, as heterogeneous pamphlets are sometimes bound together 
for a library. This process need not affect the text except negatively, by checking 
the process of mechanical injury. Again the materials may be arranged to form a 
history, or edited as a collection of poems. The occasion of such an editing is an 
opportunity and a temptation for adapting the materials to the taste of the editor ; 
a poem, however, introduced as a poem into a history or a hymnal is less likely to 
be modified than a narrative introduced into a history. As many of the variations 
probably arose in the period between the first including of this Psalm in some 
small historical fragment or some small collection of poems, and the final editing 
of the Psalter or the Book of Samuel in their complete form, it may be well to 
consider what changes were likely to take place in this period. 

It is likely on the one hand that the oftener a text is copied, the more various 
readings there will be ; but on the other hand, the circumstances which lead to 
frequent copying may tend to preserve the accuracy of the text, and the circum- 
stances under which copies are seldom made may afford few safeguards for the 
text. 

Frequent copies imply manual dexterity on the part of scribes, a wide knowl- 
edge of the text and copies to compare with. These circumstances would tend to 
limit and correct careless errors, while the absence of such circumstances implied 
in few copies would leave an opening for careless blunders in transcription and 
for the repetition of these blunders. But this technical ability, unless combined 
with a very critical spirit, would tend to introduce another class of various read- 
ings, namely, corrections to the approved grammar, orthography and style of the 
time of the copyist. Moreover at each stage of incorporation, whenever a fresh 
collection or arrangement of Psalms was made, or a set of annals re-edited, the 
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editor would naturally read through his materials in as critical a spirit as he might 
be capable of ; he would be more likely to notice details of style and grammar than 
the mere scribe, and might consider that his position warranted him in correcting 
them. Thus we may conclude that the text oftener copied and edited would be 
more free from mere blunders, but would be more likely to have corrections in 
style and grammar. 

Now it seems likely that Psalms would be both oftener copied and oftener 
edited than Samuel. Modern critics incline to recognize many editings of the 
Psalms, and it is a matter of common experience that hymn-books are more in 
request than histories, and the less literary the age the greater the preference for 
hymn-books. It seems reasonable to suppose that the same tendency that gives 
us now countless editions of hymn-books would give rise then to collections of 
Psalms. Moreover, if these were used, as is commonly supposed, for liturgical 
purposes, copies would frequently be made for the choir. The people would 
probably be more familiar with the Psalms than with Samuel, and the version of 
this Psalm in the Psalter would be better known than that in Samuel. 

Hence we might expect the text of Samuel to be rough and mutilated, and the 
text of Psalms more free from careless blunders, partly because the more 
frequent and careful copying of the text of Psalms would preserve it from such 
blunders, and partly because the frequent copying and editing by a somewhat 
critical school would tend to the smoothing away of what was* rough and difficult. 
Now the fact already shown, that careless readings and doubtful grammar are 
much more common in Samuel than in Psalms, is entirely consistent with these 
views. 

Lengerke, indeed, says (p. 9), that all critical art was unknown to the Jews 
till the time of the Massorites, but that the amount of critical art assumed above 
is very slight. 

When this Psalm was first included in a larger work, we cannot say, but we 
may fairly say that the period of successive editions concluded in the case of one 
text with the publication of the Book of Samuel, and in the other with that of 
the Psalter in its present form. It is generally held that the Psalter is later than 
the Book of Samuel, so we have reason to suppose that the period of editions was 
longer in the case of the Psalter. 

Possibly the inclusion of the Book of Samuel in the collection D'KOJ an( i t ne 
Psalter in that of DOlfD ma y have been the occasion of some slight revision. 

It is to be noticed that the fact of the two texts of our Psalm being in differ- 
ent sections of the Hebrew Bible implies some slight difference in the treatment 
of the text. 

There are two general changes which probably belong to the latter part of 
this period, one is the change from Scriptio Defectiva to Scriptio Plena, and the 
other the change from the ancient or Phoenician character to the square character. 
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As to the change in Scriptio, there is an appearance of system about it, e. g., 

♦J regularly in Samuel and *y) in Psalm xvm., and this suggests a conscious 

revision of the text. It is, of course, possible that the general influence of the 
tendencies at work upon the text of Psalms had largely introduced the Scriptio 
Plena, and that the change was completed by a reviser. Any such revision would 
imply some degree of critical feeling and care, and would be the occasion of a care- 
ful reading and some study of the text, and so also an opportunity for other 
alterations. 

Again, the change from ancient to square characters would have a three-fold 
effect : 

A. It would check the tendency to one class of mistakes, because letters 
which had been similar, and so liable to be mistaken for one another, would be 
so no longer. 

B. This change might also be the occasion for other alterations. 

C. It would introduce new possibilities of error by rendering similar and lia- 
ble to be mistaken letters previously unlike. 

This change of character seems to have been going on when the volume 
D'N'DJ all( i the Psalter were being arranged and completed. The coincidence of 
these two processes is significant. 

We have now brought our text down to the time when the books containing 
it had assumed their final form, and were written in square Hebrew characters. 
There are variations which must have arisen after this time, namely, the cases of 
confusion of similar letters (A. 1. a.); for the similarity of the letters in question 
does not exist in the older character. 

The next landmark in the history of the text is the translation of the LXX. 
It has already been shown that at this stage we find nearly all the variations 
between the present texts ; so that the extent of variation since is comparatively 
limited. Here again there is an element of uncertainty in the state of the LXX. 
text. 

It is pretty generally agreed that after the time of the LXX. the different 
MSS. and versions rest on essentially the same Hebrew text, or else in the ease of 
versions directly or indirectly on the LXX. There come into play the elaborate 
system of safeguards for the text, together with the point system, and by these 
means the Massoretic scholars stereotyped one form of the text and prevented 
further corruption. Wellhausen 1 says (p. 16) that " the Massora brought to stand 
in mid-flow a hitherto very flowing text," meaning, doubtless, that the Massora 
suddenly checked a process of change. In fact the Massora did for the text of the 
Old Testament what the printing of the Textus Receptus did for the New. The 
result was that it preserved for us in its exact form a text chosen as standard, but 
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also that it virtually suppressed, that variety of texts and of materials for criticism 
which might have enabled later scholars to determine a true text. Besides this, 
the acceptance of an authorized text put an end for centuries to critical work on 
the text. It is also probable that this somewhat sudden stereotyping of the text 
led to the adoption of recent blunders and their interpretation, when the continu- 
ation of a free criticism would naturally have eliminated them. For instance, in 
v. 12, the reading fntPn °f Samuel may be a blunder of the scribe, found in 
some MS. to which special importance was attached ; and in the natural course of 
things, it would have been corrected by comparison with other MSS. to j"OJJ'|7, 
but owing to some arbitrary Massoretic canon, intended to enforce absolute 
loyalty to the text as received, it may have been preserved. 

We will next discuss directly two main questions noticed incidentally in the 
note on the history of the text : 

I. Did the divergence of the two texts arise from revision or merely from 
errors of transcription ? 

II. Which of the two texts is the most ancient and which the more correct ? 
One group of commentators hold that both are Davidic, and therefore both 

correct texts ; among these critics are Alexander, and Neale, and Hengstenberg. 
It is adopted in the Speaker's Commentary, and alluded to as evident by Scrivener 
in his introduction to the Criticism to the New Testament. Eichhorn and 
de Rossi are inclined to attribute some of the variations to a Davidic recension. 1 

Schultens attributes the variations to a revision, * and Gramberg 2 attributes 
the text of Samuel to a late revision from the Psalm-text, so too De Wette. 2 

But the bulk of modern critics, while admitting more or less revision, assign 
most of the variations to errors of copyists, amongst these are Hammond, 3 Cleri- 
cus, 3 Kennicott 3 and Rosenmuller. 3 

Most critics maintain that the text of Psalm xviii. is the more correct; but 
many admit that the text of Samuel is the more ancient. This view is held by 

Ewald, who says " The copy in the Psalms is certainly the later must have 

proceeded not from Samuel, but from another ancient and very good source 

the good and original text is so strongly divided among the two ; " also by Ols- 
hausen. Delitzsch is clear in his preference for the text as in Psalms, but admits 
that the Samuel-text seems to be of great antiquity. Bottcher speaks of the 
Psalm-text as a Priest-recension and the Samuel-text as a lay-recension. 4 It will be 
a matter of opinion whether a text would undergo more alteration in the hands of 
the temple authorities or amongst laymen. He also, however, expresses an opinion, 
which is endorsed by Thenius, that "the Psalm-text is fuller and purer, but 
that, in Samuel, though faulty, in places preserved in form more true to the 
original and ancient text." 5 Lengerke admits readings from both texts, and leaves 
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some doubtful, but be favors the Psalm-text, though he holds that the orthog- 
raphy of the Samuel-text is more ancient. 

With some critics the balance inclines to Samuel ; Bleek says (n. 251) " 2 
Sam. xxn. gives the original readings, not everywhere, but very usually." Prof. 
Kirkpatrick, in his note on the subject, in the appendix to the Second Book of 
Samuel, in the Cambridge Bible for Schools, gives the following decision with 
some reserve : " The text in 2 Samuel, although in many respects defective, is as a 
whole the better representative of the original form ; and that the text in the 
Psalter has been subjected to a careful revision of a later date, in which peculiar 
forms, Which perhaps were 'licenses of public usage,' have been replaced by 
classical forms ; unusual constructions simplified, archaisms and obscure expres- 
sions explained." 

Some, on the other hand, give a very strong verdict for the Psalm-text. 
Lowe and Jennings incline to such a judgment. Hitzig attributes the variations 
to a modification to prose forms, and a carelessness of copying characteristic of 
the historical books ; Delitzsch seems to incline to this opinion. Hupfeld seems 
to be strongly of this opinion. 

Before discussing these questions it seems necessary to define the word " revis- 
ion." It may be used to signify a complete examination of the text and a modifica- 
tion of it to suit the views of the reviser, and in this case all the variations might 
be due to such a revision as, for instance, the defenders of the Davidic recension 
maintain. But Prof. Kirkpatrick explains the " careful revision " he speaks of, 
in terms which seem to imply merely a literary revision, not intended to affect 
the sense. But besides this, every copyist has opportunities of revision, and both 
the phenomena of MSS. and our knowledge of human nature lead us to suppose 
that they used these opportunities. Such use is one of the ordinary elements of 
the corruption of the text in copying, and scarcely needs to be called a revision. 
A revision, therefore, must be systematic and intentional ; it may extend to the 
sense or limit itself to the style. 

I. We now return to our first question :— Did the divergence of the two texts 
arise from revision or merely from errors of transcription ? 

It will be convenient to take, as representing the views of those who main- 
tain that all or most of the variations arose from a recension, the arguments of 
Hengstenberg. His first argument, that to admit errors of transcription would 
open the door to conjectural emendations, is evidently worthless as argument, 
though it has its weight as a warning against hasty judgment on so important a 
subject. He next maintains that the variations of these parallel texts are due to 
revision, because elsewhere in the Old Testament the variations of parallel texts 
are due to revision. 

To this it may be answered that there are variations between other parallel 
texts which can hardly be accounted for except as errors of the copyist (e. g., the 
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reading Ya"re 'or"gim in 2 Sam. xxi. 19) : and further that the variations in this 
case are of a different character from those in other cases of parallel texts. For 
instance, elsewhere the divine names are systematically altered, and not so here. 
Also in parallel texts that bear the signs of revision, there is not the same num- 
ber of of variations that can be explained by the confusion of similar letters. 

He next argues that the alleged carelessness of copyists is only imaginary ; 
because neither text suggests carelessness by itself, but only when compared with 
the other. It may be said that in Samuel, at any rate, there are obscure and 
unusual expressions which must attract attention. In the absence of any parallel 
text and any system of textual criticism, it was impossible to say more than that 
they were obscure and unusual ; but with the parallel text before us, presenting 
plain and intelligible readings, it becomes at least a reasonable theory that 
obscurity may have arisen through carelessness. It is understood in New Testa- 
ment criticism that obscurity may indicate a defective text, though an alternative 
intelligible reading may be only a plausible emendation. 

He next alleges that many of the various readings could not arise from mis- 
takes ; but, on the other hand, it has been shown by many critics that most of the 
readings could have so arisen. The classification given above seems to show this. 

Lastly, he points out that many of the variations may be explained by the 
tendency of a reviser to substitute for unusual expressions more grammatical 
forms and better known words. But nobody doubts that many of the variations, 
as Prof. Kirkpatrick also maintains, might be due to a reviser or revisers ; but 
when the former argument, that many of the various readings could not arise 
from mistakes, has been shown to be, at any rate, excessively limited in its appli- 
cation, this last argument loses much of its force. The very same tendency that 
would lead a reviser to prefer more usual and grammatical expressions, would 
lead to a similar preference on the part of copyists and editors, and would give 
rise to both conscious and unconscious alterations. The series of copyings and 
editings would of course involve conscious alterations, which might be considered 
a casual and continuous revision. It has already been suggested that there was 
some systematic revision of orthography in connection with the change from 
Scriptio Befectiva to Scriptio Plena. Similarly, it is probable that some reviser 
may have taken in hand the task of completing that change to later and more cor- 
rect style which had been already very largely brought about in the process of 
transmitting the text. Prof. Kirkpatrick's view, that the changes of style are due 
to a careful revision, does not differ essentially from this. The result in each 
case would be the same, and the choice between the two views is a matter of a pri- 
ori probability. One other objection to the view that most, if not all, of the vari- 
ations arose in the ordinary course of transcription, is the number of variations. 
It has been noticed that the extent of variation in proportion to the length of the 
text is much greater than that between MSS. of the Greek Testament. 
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The answer to this is that the circumstances of transcription were much 
more likely to give rise to errors than in the case of New Testament MSS. 
These circumstances are as follows : 

1. The absence of written vowels, tending to deprive the copyist of the help 
to be derived from a ready grasp of the meaning of words copied. 

2. The change from Scriptio Defectiva to Scriptio Plena. 

3. The change from Phoenician to square characters. 

In the case of such changes as 2 and 3, the copyist largely loses the help de- 
rived from sight. He depends more on sense. 

4. The less literary character of the times. 

5. The fact that the Psalm was probably contained successively in what may 
be called successive editions of books. 

On these grounds we maintain that any systematic revision, except in con- 
nection with the change to Scriptio Plena; any Davidic or other recension, while 
by no means intrinsically impossible, is not required either by the character or 
the number of the variations ; and that the variations are sufficiently accounted 
for by copyist's mistakes, together with such casual alterations as would naturally 
be made by copyists and editors, and probably a revision confirming and supple- 
menting these alterations in the matter of style. 

II. Which text is the more ancient and which the more correct '? 

Here again the terms used are a little ambiguous. In one sense the two texts 
may be said to be of the same age, both in their final form dating from the com- 
pletion of the Massoretic text. Probably what is usually understood by the ques- 
tion is : " Was the text used by the compiler of the Psalter more or less ancient 
than that used by the author of Samuel ? " Here again there is ambiguity. Which 
compiler V Is there any special interest and importance in determining the form 
of the text as the last editing of the Psalter rather than at any previous stage ? 

Perhaps the question may be restated so as to represent more clearly the point 
at issue. As to readings that affect the integrity and sense of the Psalm, critics 
seem inclined to give the preference to the Psalm-text, and the considerations that 
determine their decision in individual instances are mostly so subjective as to 
make any comprehensive discussion of these variations very difficult. There re- 
main the readings which affect the orthography, grammar and mere form of ex- 
pression. With respect to these it is pretty generally agreed that the orthography 
of the Samuel-text, the Scriptio Defectiva, is the more ancient. 

There remains the question which seems really at issue under this head. Was 
the style of the original text polished and correct, or rough and popular ? Has the 
style been marred, as Hitzig, Hupf eld and in part Delitzsch maintain, by the care- 
less way in which the historical books were written and preserved ; or has an orig- 
inally rough style been gradually smoothed by a critic or critics of a later and 
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more literary time? (The latter view is Prof. Kirkpatrick's.) Is the style of the 
Psalm-text or of the Samuel-text nearer to the original ? 

Putting into definite shape and supplementing what has already been said 
incidentally, the balance of argument seems to be in favor of the Samuel-text. 

It has already been pointed out that popular forms were more likely, if not 
original, to creep into the text, when the Psalm was circulated alone, than when 
it formed part of a historical work. Consequently such readings would be old. 

It is also to be noticed that the view that the Samuel-text has degenerated 
from an earlier text with a poetical style like the Psalm-text, seems to imply a 
uniformity of poetic style from the time of David to the Restoration ; for the 
" poetical characteristics " of the Psalm-text supposed to have been reduced to 
prose in the Samuel-text seem to be found also in the Psalms of the Eestoration. 
Moreover, if we accept the view that the Psalm was written by David, we remem- 
ber at once that a certain roughness of style is supposed to be a characteristic of 
Davidic Psalms. The history of David's life as shepherd, warrior, outlaw and 
king does not suggest either opportunity or inclination for acquiring a refined 
poetic style. 

Also the fact of a correction from Scriptio Defective!, to Scriptio Plena plainly 
shows the possibility of a similar correction in other matters, whether by a gradual 
half-unconscious process or by a deliberate revision. We have also the analogy of 
the New Testament texts in which the bad grammar and bad spelling and other 
offences against a later and more critical taste were gradually eliminated. We 
may also refer again to the probable frequent copyings and editings of the Psalm- 
text as occasions for alterations. 

Thus on this last question we may conclude that, however defective and pos- 
sibly mutilated, yet in form and expression the Samuel-text is nearer to the 
original. It is possible that its relation to the Psalm-text is similar to the rela- 
tion of Codex D to some good MSS. of the Byzantine group. In essentials the 
Byzantine MSS. might be the more correct, and yet Codex D is older, its orthog- 
raphy and style are older and its text is of much greater critical value, because 
often from the obvious mistakes of an early uncorrected text we may gather what 
was originally written ; while the plausible correction of a copyist or editor de- 
stroys the traces of the earlier reading. 

VIII. the tenses. 

In the Samuel-text there are thirty-six changes of tenses, in the Psalm-text 
thirty-three, and in sixteen cases one text has a change of tense where the other 
has not ; in most instances this difference depends on the insertion or omission of 
a Waw Conversive (Consecutive). Though the number of changes is so nearly 
the same in the two texts, yet there seem to be traces of an attempt in the Psalm- 
text to reduce the variety in the tenses. For instance, in vs. 38, 39 in the Samuel- 
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text there are five changes of tenses, and in the Psalm-text none. In other cases 
it seems as if some copyist of the Psalms had begun by altering a tense so as to 
avoid a change, but had neglected to change the connected tenses ; for instance in 
v. 7 a change of tense is avoided in Ps. xviii. by reading yo\tf> for yQ{J^, DUt 
a fresh change is introduced by reverting to the tense of Samuel in J^^fli °f v v 8 - 
Similarly with DJT)*, DJTM and Jflt of v. 14. 

In the LXX. and the Latin versions the changes are much fewer. This seems 
to be the result of a struggle between a desire to represent the Hebrew tenses 
accurately and a sense of what was due to Greek and Latin idiom. The changes 
of tense that do occur in these versions mostly coincide with changes in the 
original. 

IX. WAW (especially conversive or consecutive). 

The number of variations, that consist in the omission or insertion of a Waw, 
is specially noticeable. 

Out of thirty-three "Waws prefixed to tenses twenty-five occur in both texts, 
six in Samuel only, two in Ps. xviii. only ; out of thirty-three "Waws prefixed to 
other words twenty-seven occur in both texts, one in Samuel only, five in Ps. 
xviii. only. 1 Of the eight Waws prefixed to tenses omitted in one text or the 
other five are immediately followed by Yodh. 

These facts show a special tendency to vary in the matter of Waws, most 
frequently in the case of Waws prefixed to tenses. A similar frequency of varia- 
tion, in a somewhat smaller degree, occurs in New Testament texts in the case of 
koi, <te, -yap, etc. The greater frequency of variation between our texts may be ac- 
counted for by the opportunity afforded by change of Scriptio, the similarity and 
insignificance of * and ") in square characters, and possibly (see above) by a ten- 
dency to alter tenses. The result seems to be that in the Old Testament we may 
add to the usual carelessness about conjunctions, an additional liability to varia- 
tion arising from the above causes. 

Such a result would have some bearing on the theory of the Hebrew Tenses, 
because the presence or absence of a Waw may make all the difference between 
an easy or a difficult construction. In some cases, for instance, in the historical 
books, where the long succession of narrative tenses, construable according to the 
old view as pasts, is broken by an isolated tense which should according to the old 
view be translated as a future, but can only be translated as a past, in such cases 
the difference might be due to the loss of a Waw. 2 



i This reckoning excludes cases where the omission or insertion of 1 is due to an alteration 
in the context or structure of the rest of a sentence, and among these the 1 of "1 " in v. 26 is ex- 
cluded. But it includes the 1 before D'pia in v. 15, before DJ'B'K and its parallel in v. 38. The 1 
before "DTI and its parallel in v. 48 is reckoned as a 1 before a tense. 

s e. g., nrwn Exod. viu. 20. 
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X. SUBJECTIVE CRITICISM. 

A study of the critics who deal with this question shows how widely such 
doctors disagree on questions as to the merits of a passage or its harmony with 
the context. For instance, Ewald speaks of the Psalm-reading in v. 2, SOI-flX 
1 pfl"? fTifT as " so peculiarly appropriate that we cannot see why it should be 
wanting in Samuel except through a copyist's mistake ;" Lengerke, however, who 

in many respects follows Ewald, calls it "Inanis et frigidus versiculus." So 

again Ewald says of the Samuel-reading " ♦DUO' etc -" in v - 3 " certainly pre- 
served in its entirety in Samuel ; for ♦^JtJ'O stands in the Psalm quite abruptly 
and confusedly ;" according to Hupfeld the Samuel-reading is " very superfluous." 
Again as to the various readings in v. 28, Sam. 'fj D*0"1 *?J7 £|*3U^' • Ps " 
*7'£)tyn niO"1 D'J*iH> Hupfeld speaks of the Samuel-reading as "sinnZose," 
while according to Delitzsch it is " eine der smnreichsten Varianten." 

In more purely critical questions there is more agreement, or at any rate it is 
more easy to understand why the critics differ. 

In this connection Ewald's exhaustive denunciation of most other commen- 
tators in the introduction to his work on the Psalms is interesting ; and we feel 
that there is something of poetic justice in the reference to Ewald as an " over- 
rated scholar " in a well-known Cambridge work on the Psalms. 1 

This " disagreement of doctors " lends some support to the student's natural 
inclination to protest against the right of a German or English critic of the nine- 
teenth century to decide dogmatically what was appropriate or in good taste for 
David ten centuries before Christ. 

XI. CANONS OF CRITICISM. 

We have attempted to show that the variations between these two texts may, 
at any rate in most cases, be arranged under the same head as the variations of 
Greek Testament MSS. It may also be interesting to notice in what cases the 
canons of Greek Testament criticism would at first sight be applied and how far 
they would hold. 

We take first the canon : Brevior lectio anteponenda verbosiori. The cases 
where this might be used are where one text contains words omitted by the other ; 
or contains a shorter text as Vfl 'F)^D °f Sam. xxn. 33, and p"Q of Sam. xxn. 
15. However, this canon does not seem to be appealed to by critics, probably 
because they felt that the influence of possible mutilation and carelessness renders 
it inoperative. 

Again : Proclivi lectioni prcestat ardua. The character of the difference be- 
tween the two texts affords ample scope for the application of this canon, and if 
it be admitted it will be decisive for the originality of the general style and form 



i Jennings and Lowe, i. 70. 
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of the Samuel- text, though in some instances, as in J<T1 Ps. xvnr. 11, it would 
favor the Psalm-text. 

Again : That reading is to be preferred which will explain the origin of the 
variations. Amongst other readings where this canon might be applied perhaps 
the best case is in v. 15, where the reading p*"Q D'p"")21 would serve to explain 
the Samuel-text p*0, the Psalm-text y\ D*p*01 ? tne variant in Ps. cxliv. 6 
p"0 PV12 an0 - the LXX. nai f/GTpaiptv aarpa'Kxjv. 

Again in I. B. 3 (y), there are cases to which we might apply the canon that 
in parallel passages a verbal dissidence rather than a verbal concordance is to be 
preferred. But it is doubtful whether the parallelisms are not too short, and con- 
sequently too little conspicuous, to have excited the harmonizing tendencies of 
copyists. 



